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Editors—MRrs. ANNA B. LEONARD, Mrs. ADELAIDE ALSOP-—ROBINEAU. 
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Subscriptions. 
One year, to all foreign countries within the Postal-Union, : 4.00 
Trial subscription, three months, ‘ 1.00 
Single copies, ‘ ‘ 35 cents 
CLUB RATES 
5 to 10 subscriptions, ‘ 10% discount 
Teachers’ Advertising Rates. 
1 inch by 3 inches, ‘ ‘ $2.00 


China Teachers’ Directory (name and address only) , . 75cents 
Write for complete advertising rates. The Magazine is sent free to all Advertisers 
All communications and remittances should be sent to 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Industrial Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
or No. 114 East 23d Street, New York City, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The Editorial Rooms of “‘Keramic Studio”’ are now located 
ati14 E. 23d Street, New York City. 


Subscriptions will always begin with the current issue unless otherwise 
specified. 


All questions to be answered in the Magazine must be sent in by the 10th day of 
the month preceding issue. 


Please send your remittances by New York Draft, Postal or Express Order. 
Under the new ruling we are obliged to pay quite a heavy exchange on checks, and 
we therefore ask you to kindly remit as above. 


The November number is out of print. We have, however, the Hop Study sup- 
plement of that issue, which, together with the treatment by Marshal Fry and 
Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, we are offering for 35 cents, postpaid. 


Will contributors please send their illustrations, either in pen andink drawings 
or black and white water-color wash. Where one color only is used in printing, a 
much better effect is obtained by the above methods than by the use of any color. 


We are now ready to furnish a port-folio bound in Art Linen and stamped on 
cover, KERAMIC STUDIO 1899-1900, VoLUME I, large enough to contain the twelve 
numbers, for $1.25. delivered to any part of the United States or Canada; colors 
light brown ordrab. Also bound in leather, stamped as above in gold, for $3.50. 


We want the names of all the teachers of China Painting for our Directory. 
The price, seventy-five cents per issue, is exceedingly low when one takes into con- 
sideration the benefit derived by bringing one’s name into prominence, besides you 
will get the magazine each month that you advertize, free of charge. 


The November and August numbers are out of print. Subscribers who do not 
care to keep a file of the Magazine intact are asked to return their copies of the 
above numbers, retaining the colored supplement for themselves. In return we 
will send you other back numbers or add extra month or months to yoursubscrip- 
tion. 


WANTED—An active voung man or woman to solicit advertisements and sub- 
scriptions for KERAMIc StTupio in each of the following cities: Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Denver, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Minneapolis or St. Paul, Omaha, 
San Francisco, Washington, D. C., Providence, R. I., Bridgeport, Ct., Colum- 
bus, O. 


Back numbers of the KERAMIC STUDIO, with the exception of the November 
number, can be obtained by application to the publishers or any of Our agencies: 
Price, 35 cents each When sending in your subscription, kindly mention with 
what number you wish to begin. We would like to have all subscribers start 
with No. 1, Vol. 1. The back numbers will be useful for future reference. 


we will consider it a favor to the publishers and owners of 
this magazine ifits patrons will kindly mention “ Keramic 
Studio’’ when writing to advertisers. It means a great deal 
tous! Will you remember todo so? 


Some Leading Agencies of Keramic Studio. 


We take pleasure in mentioning a few of the leading agencies for the sale of the 
KERAMIC STupI0, where, also, subscriptions may be placed: 

Boston—Miss E. E. Page, 384a Boylston St. 

Brooklyn—A. I. Namm, Fulton Street, Elm Place and Hoyt Street. 

Buffalo—Mrs. Filkins, 609 Main Street. 

Chicago—A. C. McClurg & Co., Brentano’s; Arthur Swing, with Burley & 

Co.; Thayer & Chandler, 148 Wabash Avenue. 

Cinclnnati—Robert Clarke Co.; Miss M. Owen, 134 West Fourth Street. 

Columbus, 0.—A. H. Smythe. 

Denver, Colo.—E. Meininger, 807 16th Street. 

Detroit, Mich.—L. B. King & Co. 

Hartford, Ct.—Smith & McDonough. 

Louisville—Louisville Book Store. 

Lowell, Mass.—C. B. Coburn & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Des Forges Book Store, corner Wisconsin St. and Broadway. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—M. Etta Beede. 
New York City—Brentano’s, Union Square; M. T. Wynne’s, 65 E. 13th 
St.; The Fry Art Co., 36 W. 24th St.; Wanamaker’s; American News Co.: 
R. H. Macy & Co., Magazine Department. 
Oxford, O.—A. Beaugureau’s Emporium. 
Philadelphia—W anamaker’s. 
Pittsburg, Pa.—Otto Schaffer & Bro., Jos. Eichbaum & Co. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Mrs. A. B. Williams, 53 Grand Avenue. 
San Francisco—Mrs. M. E. Perley, 219 Post Street. 
St. Louis—F. Weber & Co.; A. S. Aloe & Co. 
Syracuse—Wolcott & West; Bailey & Sackett; E. G. Wyckoff Co.; A.H. Van- 
denburg; Hudsons. 
Toronto.—The Art Metropole. 
Vancouver, B. B.—Drainie & Co. 
This Magazine may also be ordered from any newsdealer in this country, who 
can procure it either from the publishers or through the American News Company, 
New York. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


Polychromatic Ornament—Racinet. 

Grammar of Ornament—Owen Jones. 

Chinese Ornament—Owen Jones. 

Basis of Design—Walter Crane. 

Ornamental Treasures—Dolmetsch. 

Treatise on Heraldry—Rev. John Woodward. 

Marks and Monograms on Pottery—Chaffers (London). 

Keramic Gallery (500 Illustrations)—Chaffers (London). 

Ceramic Art of Great Britain—Jewitt (London). 

The Ceramic Art—Young (Harpers). 

Guide to the Knowledge of Pottery and Porcelain—Henry G. Bohn. 
Pottery and Porcelain, A Guide to Collectors—Frederick Litchfield. 
History of Pottery and Porcelain in the 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th Centuries— 

Jos. Maryat (London). 

Oriental Porcelain and Pottery of the South Kensington Museum—Aug. M. 

Franks (London). 

Chinese Porcelain—Gulland (Scribners) $3.50. 

Early Pottery in the United States—Edw. Atlee Barber (Putnam) $5.00. 

Anglo American Pottery (Manual for Collectors, $1.50)—Edw. Atlee Barber 
(Caspar, Milwaukee). 

China Collecting in America—Alice Morse Earle (Scribners) $2.50. 

Pictures of Early New York, on dark blue Staffordshire, $50 oo—R.T.Haines 

Halsey (Dodd Mead). 

Some of the standard books, like Racinet, Owen Jones, Chaffers, Jewitt, 
are out of print, but may be obtained second hand by giving orders to book 
bealers. A Chaffers was thus bought lately for $10. ) 

FRENCH BOOKS—Works of M. A. Jacquemart; Porcelain de Chine, 
O. du Sartel; La Ceramique Chinoise, Ernest Grandidier; Porcelaine de 
Sevres, Henry May. 

GERMAN BOOKS—Abriss der Geschichte des Porzellans und der Thouge 
fasse—Dr. J. G. Theodore Grasse, Dresden. 


Subscription and Advertising 


..-KERAMIC STUDIO... 


Boston, Mass. 


384a Boylston Street, 


ARTHUR SWING, 


WITH BURLEY & CO., 
145-147 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING AGENT 


KERAMIC STUDIO.” 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 


WHITE CHINA 


FOR DECORATING. 


Our new Catatalogue, No. 13K, is ready. It is unusually complete, show- 
ing new and choice things from all the White China Factories. In the Catalogue 
will be inserted six fine English outlined Flower Studies, making the book valu- 
able to every decorator of China. Shipments promptly made all over the United 
States and to Canada and Mexico. Expert attention given to correspondence and 
special orders. Write for Catalogue No. 13K. 


M. T. WYNNE’S 
ART SUPPLY STORE 


..-- On Account of Early Removal.. 


GREAT CLEARANCE SALE 
of White China for Decorating. 


Such an opportunity for securing good values has never occurred before 
in the United States. China Decorators will find it to their interest to call 
and see our stock. 


65 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


STUDIO 


Hall’s Roman Gold 


AND BRONZES 


FOR CHINA... 


ARE THE BEST BOTH IN QUALITY AND QUANTITY. 


18 grains Superior Roman Gold, or unfluxed, 75c. per box 
18 grains 2d Quality Roman Gold, ° ‘ 50c. per box 
Jar containing same quantity as 2 boxes, or 36 grains, 95c. per jar 


Send for free samples of my Superior and 2d Quality Golds. 


Hall’s Moist Vitrified Ceramic Colors, ground in a special prepar- 
ation of oil, put up in jars, will keep moist like tube colors, oil will 
not separate from color. These colors are superior to any, will fire 
to the highest possible glaze, and still retain their tone. Sample 
jar of any one color from Catalogue, sent by mail, 25 cents. 


Hall's Liquid Lustres are very extensively used by all the principal 
teachers of china painting. Trial bottles of any shade, 15 cents. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS AND CATALOGUE, 


Latter containing Practical Instructlons in Painting, Tinting, Ground- | 
laying, Gold Work, &c.—just the thing for Beginners. 


FAMES F. HALL, 
519 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1873 


THE FRY ART CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fry’ s Celebrated Vitrifiable Colors 


IN POWDER, AND 


ROMAN GOLD FOR CHINA. 


DEALERS IN 


Lustres, Oils, Mediums and Brushes, 
AND ALL MATERIALS USED IN 


CHINA DECORATION. 


AGENTS FOR REVELATION CHINA KILN 
OUTSIDE GREATER NEW YORK. 


FRY’S IMPROVED COVERED PALETTES 
ONCE USED BECOME A NECESSITY. 


Broken China and Bric a Brac Skillfully Repaired. 


PROOF AGAINST HOT WATER, 


THE FRY-PHILLIPS STUDIOS 


Now Open for the Season 
Instruction in All Branches of Keramic Art. 


(See Teachers’ Directory. ) 


MR. FRY, JR., NOW IN PARIS, WILL RESUME CLASSES SEPT. 1st. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MENTIONING THE KERAMIC STUDIO, 


36 West 24th Street, New York. 


White China... 


BEST SELECTION 


of any one dealer in the country 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Materials for China Painting 


- COMPLETE LINE OF... 


ALL Colors, Lustres, Mediums, Brushes, Etc. 


SPECIAL AGENT FOR REVELATION KILNS 


BEST GOLD IN THE MARKET. 


Once tried, never abandoned. Send 25 cents for sample. 


GILT MOUNTINGS for Round, Butterfly and Pansy HAT 
PINS, at 65 cents and 75 cents each. 


MRS. FILKINS, 


- 609 MAIN STREET BUFFALO, N, Y. 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 
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Vol. No. 


elevate the standard of keramics with students © 
and teachers, and to aid them in placing their 
work on acommercial as well as artistic basis, 
we would suggest that a universal protest from 
all keramists be made against the importation 
of defective white china—called ‘ seconds", (or perhaps sixths 
as we get it)—from all factories. 

It is almost an impossibility to select a perfect piece of 
white china, and as for getting a dozen perfect plates, without 
specks and flaws, one has to be almost disagreeable with 
dealers, in persistently returning the defective pieces, until a 
reasonably fair dozen has been selected. This has been 
brought forcibly to our attention in a practical way since Mr. 
Wilhelm of the old firm Wilhelm & Graef, has undertaken 
sales and orders for the New York Society of Keramic Arts. 

With his long experience in handling goods from all the 
renowned factories of Europe, his practical criticism from the 
trade side is valuable to decorators here, who have not given 
much thought to the selection of white china. Mr. Wilhelm 
is perfectly surprised to see so much good work placed upon 
such absolutely defective china; he says it greatly injures 
the sales, notwithstanding the artistic merit of the decoration. 

Some of the dealers in white ware are making great 
efforts to procure perfect china for decorators; but it is only 
by persistently refusing to day poor china that the factories 
will pay any attention to the demands of the decorators. 

The KERAMIC STUDIO suggests to the ‘‘ National League 
of Mineral Painters’ some missionary work upon these lines! 


of 


Having heard from well-known teachers, our suggestion 
in our last issue regarding the method of teaching by the 
month, seems to have met with approval. Students also are 
in favor of the idea. Suggestions from our readers are in 


order. 
ofo 


We are in receipt of a dainty booklet entitled “ Egypt,” 
from the publishing house of the Robert Clarke Co., Cincin- 
nati. The poem is artistically gotten up and illustrated. We 
particularly admire the design on title page and cover, an 
artistic combination of the winged “Ra,” the lotus and the 
scarab. The authoress, Miss Laura G Collins, is to be con- 
gratulated on her publisher and illustrator, Mr. J. Augustus 
Knapp. 

The marks on Oriental porcelain are given in the various 
editions of Chaffers; they are.also to be found in works pub- 
lished by Dr. J. G. Theodor Grasse and others, and in Hopper 
& Phillips’ Manual of Marks. 


ofe 


The illustrated article on Pyrography by Mr. O. A. Van 
der Leeden is omitted from this number for lack of room. It 
will appear in the April issue. 


NEW YORK AND SYRACUSE 


_does-not profess to encourage the photographer ; 


"March 1900 


S IT is the aim of the KERAMIC STUDIO RFs Exhibition of the American Society of Miniature Painters 


at Knoedler’s. 


7. society was formed for the purpose of encouraging 

and fostering the art of miniature painting in this country 
There would hardly be a need for such a society if miniatures 
could be displayed to advantage at any of the chief annual 
exhibitions, but, though it is true that at the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists and at the Water Color Society a few miniatures 
are seen every year, yet the painters doubtless felt that these 
fragile little things were too often overwhelmed and crushed 
by the more pretentious pictures that make up the greater 
part of such exhibitions. 

The interest of the New York public in miniature paint- 
ing was very slight until six or seven years ago when it 
suddenly arose and grew until it became the hobby of a large 
number of dilletanti. Unhappily most of those who chose to 
indulge a taste for collecting showed a singular lack of judg- 
ment, and apparently never learnt to distinguish between a 
real work of art and a colored photograph. Many seemed to 
regard a picture on ivory merely as a curiosity because of its 
exceeding smallness, others looked on it asa proper excuse 
for a piece of jewelry, and fora time the jeweler’s shop was 
thought to be the natural place to go in the quest for minia- 
tures. Within the last few years, however, the buyers have 
grown more discriminating and though the demand has on a 
whole somewhat fallen off, yet the decline of the hobby has af- 
fected the jeweler and the photographer rathér than the artist. 

The American Society of Miniature Painters naturally 
it was at 
least partly in order to save the art from degradation to the 
level of a trade that the formation of a society was originally 
contemplated. The miniatures at Knoedler’s are not all good 
by any means, but the work of the hack photo-miniaturist has 
been very successfully kept out of doors. The proportion of 
really able work is fairly large, and it is interesting to note 
that some of the very best examples are contributed by 
women.—New York Post. 


Mr. Baer, who is past master of the art of miniature 
painting, had a very uneven exhibition. His work is beauti- 
fully soft and suggestive, but occasionally overworked to 
tameness. We have seen much finer work of his than the 
present examples. 


Miss Laura Hills showed the same daring and vigor, 
though she too is hardly up to her mark in originality and taste. 

Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls had but one miniature, a 
likeness of her father, but perfect in its way. It had the 
quaint refinement and intellectuality of the days of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

Miss Strafer’s subject, a laughing child, was charmingly 
full of life and well painted. 

Mrs. Lucia Fairchild Fuller also had an interesting ex- 
hibit, but not so good as at the “‘ American Artists” last year. 

There is plenty of room still at the top. 
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TREATMENT OF CUPIDS | 
L. Vance Phillips 


S the management of the flesh painting has been given in 
A previous studies, only hints on a few special points will 
need to be given. In the painting of the darkest shadows 
very little “warm shadow” is used. In its place medium 
fluxed Pompadour gives the more rosy tone so desirable in 
Cupids. When a sky background is used and some blue 
loosely painted in, it is wise to use extra blue in the cool 
shadows of the flesh to give a more atmospheric effect. This 
effect is still further heightened by having the high lights of 
the flesh very delicate and more yellow than usual. This 
effect is secured by adding extra Canary Yellow to the usual 
flesh tint (blonde). 


In the management of the Cupids, where there is the fire 
light and the cold light of the gray day, use decidedly blue 
but delicate shadows on that portion of the flesh and hair not 
lighted from the fire brands. These brands, having touches 
of yellow and red flame suggested, will throw pale yellow and 
pink lights on the flesh and hair. Contrast this effect with a 
cool blue gray and purple gray background suggesting also 
snow-flakes. View the work from a distance very often as you 
proceed, and you will have more strength and variety in color 
by so doing. 


GRACE YOUNG 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY FOR PARIS EXHIBIT 


: E present this month illustrations of a few of the pieces 
W of Rookwood pottery which will be sent to the Paris 
exposition. This Pottery claims a great advance, both 
technically and artistically, over any former work. 
It expects to show itself thoroughly alive and 
offering the utmost opportunities for the devel- 
opment of individual artistic merit. The present 
mark was adopted in 1886, every succeeding year 
adding a flame point above the mark. In addi- 
tion to the two illustrations herewith given see pages 228 
and 231. 


J. DEE WAREHAM 
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USSIAN decorative art is a mixture of borrow- 
ings from the Celts and the Orientals, selec- 
tions being drawn always from those designs 
which appealed most strongly to the national 
taste and made individual and national by 
remodelling on lines which allowed of pro- 

fuse and gorgeous ornamentation. The striking characteristic 
of the Slavonic race is a love for magnificence, a feeling for 
color highly developed, and a certain characteristic eccentric- 
ity amounting to originality in the development of the bor- 
rowed designs. 

The Russian and Celtic intertwined patterns show a close 
affinity. It has been disputed as to whether their common 
origin was Celtic or Scandinavian. The balance of- opinion, 
however, is in favor of the Celtic. The difference in nation- 
ality is shown by the elaborate and fantastic treatment of 
these designs in jewelling and gold. 

The Moor also used these interlaced ornaments; which 
shows that it is a development of ornament common to all 
barbaric nations. The other examples of ornament are decid- 
edly Oriental. 


Application The plate by Miss Vilas is a simple 

to Modern 2¢@ptation of motives from Nos. 1 and 2; 

_ the cup and saucer by Mrs. Robineau, of 

Design one of the interlaced designs, No. 3. These 

designs should be treated with raised gold and enaimels, some 

inferior parts being left in flat color and gold. Almost every 

color is used, the turquoise blue predominating, combined with 

a dark rich purple blue and touches of ruby purple and lav- 

ender. For beginners a very fine effect can be obtained in flat 
colors and’gold. (For plate design see page 226.) 
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Ruby for the first firing, with Roman Purple in the second. 
The leaves and stems are Olive Green shaded with Brown 
Green and Shading Green. The blossoms are Albert Yellow 
in the center with Yellow Brown stamens. Make the latter 
very delicate indeed. The petals are white with a wash of 
Moss Green or White Rose toward the center. The shadowy 
flowers are Copenhagen—in fact this color is a good one for 
all parts of the study except the main portion, which is, of 
course, in full color. The background is Lemon Yellow, Rus- 
sian Green, Meissen Brown and Copenhagen. Guard against 


224 KERAMIC STUDIO 
BARBERRY PLATE—MARY CHASE PERRY 
6 f iows little oval berries are quite a bright red, yet with a making it too much of the pink-and-blue order, as it makes 
a shade of maroon. Use Yellow Red, Blood Red and _ any study, especially of small flowers or fruits, appear trifling 


or amateurish. 

Work with a clean crisp touch, striving first of all to keep 
your colors pure. Finish with as little detail as possible, yet 
with enough to give the character of the little blossom and 
berry. The latter isa hard little affair and not soft like a 
currant or other small fruit. A little enamel may be used in’ 
the stamen and high lights, but very sparingly and in the 
tiniest touches. Fora beginner this study may be helpfully 
carried out in monochrome—preferably a pale green—using 
no darker tones than olive green will give. 
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Copenhagen thin. 


crabs, red; and bands, orange. 


TREATMENT FOR POSTER PLACQUE 


[HEAD ADAPTED] 
Henrtetta Barclay Patst 


HE original placque was painted in Gouache colors. It may 
a also be done in glazed colors and olors, for both are given. 
Draw the design carefully with India ink, so it will not rub in 
working. The Gouache colors used were: Mixing Yellow, 
Pompadour Red, Chocolate Brown, Brown Dark, Old Ivory, 
Olive Bronze Green and Black. For the flat flesh wash, mix 
Mixing Yellow and Pompadour; for the hair, Chocolate 
Brown and Brown Dark; paint the drapery with Olive Bronze 
Green. Next cover the background (leaving the disk of gold 
and the design of oak leaves around the edge), with grounding 
oil. Pad thoroughly, so as to make it perfectly even. Dust 
with Chocolate Brown. Then paint the leaves and acorns 
with Olive Green, Chocolate Brown and Brown Dark, using 
Old Ivory for lights. For the first coat of gold disk, use 
liquid Bright Gold, as it makes a good foundation for a flat 
gold surface. For the second fire, strengthen and smooth, as 
it may appear weak and uneven. Leave the outlining for the 
last fire, as it will probably need a third fire. Outline strong 
and evenly; no suggestions of shading in the outline, but firm 
and even. | 
To do the placque in glazed colors, use Pompadour Red 
and Albert Yellow for flesh, Brown Green and Shading Green 
for hood, Fry’s Meissen Brown for background, and for leaves 
and acorns Meissen Brown, Chocolate Brown and Brown 
Green. The placque may be done in two firings by outlining 


the painting and drying for the second fire; but if the outline 
is not strong and even, repeat and fire again. 


DESIGN FOR FISH PLATE 


ROUND, dark blue and grey blue; for the dark blue use 
Banding Blue %, Copenhagen %; for the light blue, 
—s Lobsters and crabs, Pompadour Red; 
ag bands of Coral Red (LaCroix), black outlines. 
A) Or, ground, dark and light green lustre; lobsters and 
crabs, rose lustre first, orange lustre in second fire; bands of 
orange lustre, outlines black or gold. 
Or, ground in two shades of brown; lobsters, olive green; 
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TREATMENT FOR RED ROSES 
Leta Horlocker 


OR the first painting model the roses in deep or ruby pur- 
F ple, with the brush mix a little pompadour red with the 
purple, this keeps the purple from being harsh or intense, be 
sure your color is well ground—ruby is apt to be grainy. 
Paint the center part by laying the color heavier, in the 
darkest places where more depth of color is desired use 
finishing brown or black, taking care not to have the color 
thick. In repeated firings this is apt to oxidize and remain 
unglazed, and again chip off. Keep the lightest petal clear— 
if pinkish use rose or rose pompadour. If there are any bluish 
lights use Copenhagen blue. Should an outside petal show 
joining to the calyx, shade this part with yellowish green and 
shading green, keeping it light. 

Second painting, after first fire, ifthe roses are to be dark 
and rich in color, wash them over with Pompadour red, accent- 
ing the darkest parts with the finishing brown or black. Keep 
the lightest petals clear. Fire very hard for first fire. 

Third painting after second fire, apply a wash of deep or 
ruby purple over the rose and over the lightest pinkish petals, 
such as are often seen on the American beauty rose, give a 
wash of rose or carmine. Sometimes this wash of rose over 
the entire rose may be used to good effect, giving a glaze and 
glow to the color. 

The secret of a good effect in painting red roses is to 
have the color washed on freely, and not stroke and restroke 
it over and over after once laid. The best results are obtained 
by good modeling and well laid color in the first painting, 
with careful consideration for the lights and shadows, 
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Mira kdson 


eH charming combinations of glass and metal, artistic in 
color and design, are to be seen at the Tiffany studio. 
The work is full of suggestions to the decorator. 
here shown is of a dull green, opaque glass. It rests on a base 
of lily pads in dull bronze. The shade is of metal and glass, 
the design outlined by the metal, while the glass fills the 
spaces between. Around the lower part of the shade are 
dragon flies with crimson eyes, gossamer wings outstretched, 
and purple-dark bodies. Rich glass effects in green and red 
above, represent the marsh grass and flowers over which the 
insect flies. 
The effect of the whole is of soft green lighted up decor- 


The lamp 
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atively by spots of red—the crimson eye-spots—reflected 
above in the softer yellower red of the flowers, amid lighter 
yellower greens than those below. 


TREATMENT OF PLATE DESIGN 
Anna bh. Leonard 


INT the narrow band on the rim, and the band under the 
shoulder of the plate, turquoise blue—a color composed 
of Night Green two-thirds and Deep Blue Green one-third 
(Lacroix colors). To this mixture add one-sixth flux. The 
turquoise bands are edged with paste dots as indicated in the 
design, there being one jewel setting between the panels. 

The narrow bands coming from the outer edge to the 
shoulder are edged with paste dots forming a beading; be- 
tween these two parallel lines of dots is a line of turquoise 
blue enamel dots, made by coloring the white enamel with 
little (very little) Night Green and Deep Blue Green (add 
more Night Green than is necessary for a tone of turquoise 
tinting, as the green tints fire out). 

The garlands of roses in the larger panels are in color, 
while the roses in the smaller panels are modeled in raised 
paste. 
This design may be treated in various ways. The smaller 
panels may be gold, with the roses inlaid in color. Any color 
may be used in the bands that will harmonize with the roses. 
Or the design may be carried out entirely in raised gold and 
enamels. 

This design is given asa suggestion and may be made 
simple or elaborate, built upon the same lines. It is very 
dainty as given in the directions and makes a charming entrée 
plate, or if carried out in green and gold it may be used asa 
salad plate. It will be helpful to beginners. 
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PLATE DESIGN—ANNA B. LEONARD 
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ROOKWOOD POTTERY FOR PARIS EXHIBIT—STURGIS LAURENCE 


LEAGUE We publish a letter from the President of 
TES the League, whose indefatigable efforts to 
7 have a creditable exhibition in Paris, repre- 


senting American decorators, are to be crowned with success 
at last. 


Work from the members of the League was sent to Vogt 
& Dose, 43 Barclay street, to be there judged and packed. The 
jury found rather a small exhibit, but choice, representing 
most of the best workers. The League is greatly indebted to 
the kindness and courtesy of the firm, who gave every atten- 
tion to all details. A large room and large tables were at the 
disposal of the jury and the committees in charge. Every 
piece was carefully judged, measured and marked for ship- 
ment, not only by the chairman of the jury, but by the 
Treasurer, Secretary and President. Everything has been 
packed in casks, under the careful and business like manage- 
ment of Messrs. Vogt & Dose. All arrangements have been 
made for its reception and unpacking on the other side. 
There seems no chance of any mistake. 

The President writes (and we know the members will feel 
her cheerfulness and encouragement.) 


1 am not teaching to-day, but am trying to gather up all the loose ends 
of our League work * * * My interview with Mr. Hulbert yesterday 
was perfectly satisfactory. Our relation with the United States Commission 
is what it should be. The only thing that they ever refused me was the 
appointments of exhibitors as jurors. But Mr. Hulbert afterward said that 
he was glad that he did concede this point, and is now quite satisfied with every- 
thing done. I thank the members of the jury and believe they have saved 
the League from much adverse criticism. I hope that all are as well pleased 
with their efforts as | am. 

| made a third revision of my catalogue work and the corrected up-to-date 
list has gone on the St. Louis to-day. 

Miss Cowen’s exhibit came, and the Newcomb Pottery case is at Vogt’s. 

The Dedham Pottery has on the way a case containing nineteen pieces 
valued at seven hundred and seventy-six dollars and fifty cents. Mr. Robert- 
son sent a diagram showing how to arrange the pieces on four square feet. 

Do not think that I write all this for the sake of writing, | believe that 
you may herein find some items for the KERAMIC STUDIO. 

| have to-day received from Miss Montfort, Chairman of Transportation 
and Insurance, a concise list of every piece in this Jan. 29th, 1900, lot. It is 
fine. This consignment cannot be added to. I am ten years younger for 
this shipping list. Mr. Hulbert sent this morning our Certificat d’ Admission 
No., which has been placed on labels and made over to Miss Montfort. 1 
am so grateful that | have no responsibility of the shipping. 

The exhibitors’ cards are ordered, though not as we had hoped. 

Mr. Volkmar has ordered the cases, and I hope to have the burlap sent 
with the cases. I saw the color that the Grueby and Rookwood have selected 
for wall covering. Miss Montfort will get the insurance down to as low a 
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figure as is advisable. Let me know if I have forgotton any of my duties. 
| feel that in this work we are weakening a bit on the educational features. 
Let us brace up in the next KERAMIC STUDIO and bring the clubs into line. 
They do need tutoring. Yours, LAURA HOWE-OSGOOD. 


The members of the League gave Mrs. Wagner, League 
Chairman of the Exhibition in Paris, a reception at Mrs. 
Leonard’s studio. Mrs. Wagner is president of the Detroit 
Club, and is one of the pioneer decorators of the country. 
Her enthusiasm regarding the League’s work, and the success 
of its exhibition in Paris, was most inspiring, and each mem- 
ber regretted that he or she had not made more of an effort 
for the exhibition. Mrs. Wagner sailed the 29th, and will 
arrange and install the exhibit in Paris. The KERAMIC 
STUDIO will be informed from time to time of the progress of 
her work. 


Circulating letters for March: 
New York writes to Washington. 
Detroit writes to Duquesne. 
Bridgeport writes to San Francisco. 
Brooklyn writes to Van Wert. 
Wisconsin writes to Boston. 
Providence receives letter from Jersey City. 
Columbus receives letter from Denver. 
Jersey City writes to Providence. 
Duquesne receives letter from Detroit. 
Indianapolis receives letter from Chicago. 
Chicago writes to Indianapolis. 
Denver writes to Columbus. 
Boston receives letter from Wisconsin. 
San Francisco receives letter from Bridgeport. 
Washington receives letter from New York. 


CLUB Mrs. Florence Koehler will commence a 
NEWS series of lessons and criticism during February 


and part of March, in the studio of Mrs. 
Leonard, 28 East Twenty-third street, New York. Her treat- 
ment of enamels is a great specialty and her unerring taste, 
both in design and color, will be very helpful to those who 
have never seriously studied keramics. She has done much 
for the work in Chicago, where she has gradually won pupils 
from their old ideas of decoration, and we predict the same 
success in the East. 


Mrs. Wagner, the President of the Detroit Club, sailed 
on the 29th for England, where she will visit for a fortnight 
previous to going to Paris, when she will immediately attend 
to the installation of the League’s exhibition. The League is 
to be congratulated upon its representative. 


The Poughkeepsie Keramic Art Club will hold its first 
reception this month. This is a flourishing little club with its 
own:-club rooms and class room. 


The New York Society of Keramic Arts held its annual 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria and elected the following 
officers: Madame LePrince as President, Mr. Chas. Volkmar, 
Mr. Marshal Fry and Mrs. Neal, Vice-Presidents, Miss Mont- 
fort as Treasurer, Mrs. Pond as Corresponding Secretary and 
Mrs. Andresen as Recording Secretary. The society will give 
a series of studio entertainments for the benefit of the 
League’s Paris Exhibition fund. 


The Jersey City Keramic Art Club elected the following 
officers for the year: Mrs. Charles E. Brown as President, 
Misses Mulford and Ehlers and Mrs. Held as Vice-Presidents, 
Miss Nora Foster as Recording Secretary and Mrs. Elmer 
Mount, Corresponding Secretary. Mrs. Dressler, the Treas- 
urer, was re-elected. 


The Indiana Ceramic Association elected the following 
officers: Mrs. W. S. Day President, Mrs. J. H. Orndorf, Mrs. 
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Alice Hadley and Mrs. T. B. Adams Vice-Presidents, Mrs. O. 
C. Wilcox Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Woodsmall Record- 
ing Secretary and Mrs. Williams Welch Treasurer. 
The Duquesne Club of Pittsburg gave its annual exhibi- 
tion the first week in February at the Carnegie galleries.” 
The Jersey City Keramic Art Club held its last meeting 
at the home of Mrs. James Erwin, oneof the members. After 
the business meeting Miss Ehlers read a paper relating her 
experiences of a “China hunt” through New Jersey. This 
was interestingly described, and she said that many interest- 
ing pieces were still to be obtained in spite of the frequent 
explorations of the relic hunters, The china to be criticised 
at this meeting was the work of the members, each one having 
decorated a nut bowl. First prize was given to Miss Nora Fos- 
ter, and honorable mention to Mrs. Erwin and Mrs. Browne. 
The Brooklyn Society of Mineral Painters held its regular 
meeting February 7th at the residence of Mrs. W. H. Phillips, 
and was well attended. The subject of the day was, ‘History 
and Development of Keramics and Painting.” - Miss Montfort 
was chairman of the day and made a pleasing address, followed 
by a very delightful talk on the exhibitions of the season. 
We have received such an interesting letter from the 
Secretary of the Chicago Ceramic Association (Mrs. I. C. Long) 
that we publish extracts from it, knowing that the educational 
features will be of interest to other clubs. 


‘*A meeting was called January 6th, to arrange for a study class during 
the rest of the season at the Art Institute under Prof. Millet, instructor in de- 
signing. The instruction will include the study of organic ornament in its 
various phases : | 

That having geometric forms for its basis, and that which consists of 
conventionalized plant forms. 

The various effects obtained by analogy and contrast, by individual repe- 
tition in series. 

The decorative use of colors and their harmony will be carefully consid- 
ered. 

There will also be a course of study under Mr. John Hasburg, the profes- 
sional china decorator and expert keramist, upon the practical application of 
conventional designs to keramics and the tools and appliances used; the prop- 
erties of painting, grounding and tinting oils; eradicators of various kinds, 
how made and used; application of gold, bronzes, lustres etc., mixing flux- 
ing and matting colors and all practical instruction pertaining to keramic 
decoration. 

The class opens February 3rd and will work in black and white in the 
morning, applying the same to china in the afternoon. 

We hope this is a step in the right direction, and trust the efforts made 
by our president and officers will close the studios on Saturdays, so that all 
may receive benefit from the Saturday classes at the Art Institute. 

The club is growing in size, and this study class seems to be a much 
needed help to all keramic workers; and the interest of the Art Institute in 
the efforts of the decorators will be of untold benefit, if rightly taken and used. 

There is more than the usual enthusiasm shown in the venture by all 
members of the club. 

The name of the club has been changed to ‘‘ Chicago Ceramic Art As- 
sociation ’’ and about twenty new names have been added. The next meet- 
ing will be held March 3rd at the Art Institute.” 


JN THE Mrs. Filkins of Buffalo, so well known as 

keeping the largest, most varied and artistic 

STUDIOS line of white china in western New York, is 

now slowly convalescing from an illness of six weeks’ duration. 

We are hoping soon to see her in New York, as she promises 
us a visit when fully recovered. 

Mr. E. Aulich has returned from abroad and is now busy 
in his studio in the Hartford building, New York. Mr. 
Aulich has some of his work, both in water color and china, 
now. on exhibition at M. T. Wynne’s, 65 East Thirteenth 
street, where one may see the real beauty of his coloring. 

Miss Pearl Waneta Phelps held a studio reception on the 
19th at The Princeton, Brooklyn. 


Mr. Marshal Fry leaves his studio for a few months to 
travel abroad, where he will pursue his out-door work in Spain 
and Holland, and then visit the Paris Exhibition. 


Mrs. Mary Alley Neal will close her studio in April and 
expects to do some work in Italy and then settle in Paris for 
the summer. 

Many of the keramists will visit Paris during the summer, 
and they will find the League exhibit the common point of 
interest. 


[IN THE We have had our attention called so many 
SHO times to the fact that china painters are still 
wasting their time rubbing down sticks of 
India ink and drawing on china with a brush, that we take 
the opportunity of telling our readers how much more con- 
venient it is to have a fine Spencerian pen and a bottle of 
Higgins’ India ink, already prepared. The saving of labor 
and time is incalculable, the ink always the right consistency 
and ready for use, and the pen making a firm black line. We 
would advise all to use this method who have not already 
tried it. 

Dealers tell us that there is more of a demand now than 
ever for English china, as it is claimed that the French or 
German is more brittle. However this may be, it is almost 
impossible to secure the undecorated English china, and even 
then it is extremely difficult to fire it. Our decorators shouid 
make it a point to interview some of the importers, and to 
experiment with the firing of this ware. 

The choicest plates have the designs only upon the rims. 

The new style oyster plates are becoming very popular. 

Plates with a narrow turquoise blue band and a mono. 
gram of gold and turquoise enamel on the rim, make delight- 
fully refined and elegant service plates. 

In some of the auction rooms this season, historical plates 
have sometimes brought much lower prices than at the regu- 
lar shops, but as a rule rare old porcelains bring-enormous 
prices. There is a great demand for old lustre placques, 
plates and pitchers. 


FOR PARIS EXHIBIT—ELIZABETH MASON 
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PARIS EXHIBIT—ANNA B. LEONARD 


PARIS EXHIBIT—ADELAIDE ALSOP-ROBINEAU 
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ROOKWOOD POTTERY FOR PARIS EXPOSITION 
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EGYPTIAN CUP AND SAUCER—MISS M. E. WEIGHELL 


| HIS is done in bright and rather deep shades of capucine The colors of course alternate, the highest paints in red 
| , ts red, deep blue, yellow, moss green with a little blue the other parts in blue and yellow. The whole is outlined in 
Teal green mixed, and the fish ina light shade of blue with the liquid bright gold or very bright Roman gold, and the handle 
other colors. in green. 
4 DESIGN FOR BOWL 
a4 | Miss M. E. Weighell 


tinting in dark shade of 
green blue, gouache color 
sandpapered very smooth. The 
border is not dark but of a light 
tint of same. Narrow bands be- 
tween the gold in a darker shade 
than the whole. 
Design: Flat portion in red 
bronze, the other of blue bronze 
outlined and modeled with paste, 
dots in cobalt blue enamel, and 
head is shaded with blue bronze, 
leaving the background for lights. 
The dark shadow around the head 
is blue bronze and the wreath de- 
sign in paste. 
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TREATMENT FOR PINK PLATE—K. E. CHERRY 


IVIDE plate into five parts. Draw in design carefully with 
India ink; then dust border with peach blossom, leaving 
medallions white, to be painted in the second fire. The design 
will show through the dusted color, wipe out scrolls carefully 
the pink is so highly fluxed, that it may cause paste to chip 


off should it be put over the color, wipe out edge for gold 
border. The paste and laying in of roses is done in the second 
fire. The jewels are white and put in, in the last firing. Tint 
center of plate with a little ivory glaze used with lemon yellow 
to tone it with the pink. 
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THE COLLECTOR 


SILVER LUSTRE TEAPOT 


HE cut shown here, is of a silver lustre teapot, the 
| largest and finest piece of silver lustre ware that it has 
been the fortune of the writer to have seen. The information 
obtainable from the text books of the authorities on keramics 
is very meagre, owing mostly, I presume, to the fact that 
lustred ware rarely, if ever, bore the mark of the maker. 


Jewitt in his “Ceramic Art of Great Britain,” has very little 
to say on the subject of silver lustre, and it is as follows: 
“John Aynstey, toward the end of the 18th century, estab- 
lished a pottery at Lane End (now Longton), and made, 
among other wares, silver lustre.’ One thing is very certain, 
the quantity of the ware now to be obtained is very meagre, 
consequently collectors desire to have specimens, and the 
prices paid are pretty well up. | 


TORTOISE SHELL TEAPOT 


This cut is of tortoise shell teapot, manufactured at 
Bennington, Vt., and as the cut shows is a very fine spec- 
imen, being aboutten and one-half inches high, octagon 
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in shape and resembles tortoise shell showing brown, yellow, 
green and black colors. The stamp impressed on the bottom 
is * Lyman, Fenton & Co., Fenton's Enamel, Patented, 1840, 
Bennington,” this pottery was established in 1846, and was 
closed in 1858, consequently good specimens are very scarce. 
There is, I believe quite an exhibit of the ware in Bennington, 
and those who have been fortunate enough to have seen it 
state that it is well worthy of a visit to that city, and the lover 
of old china will feel well repaid by the pleasure that an exam- 
ination of the beautiful specimens give one. 
JOHN H. DRAKE. 


SALES OF VALUABLE PIECES 
HERE have been lately in New York some important sales 
7 of antiques, including valuable pieces of old = china. 
Prices were irregular, as is always the case in auction sales, 
some pieces selling at fairly good prices, while others sold 
much below their value. For instance in one auction, a 


States plate, nine inch, brought $11; in another, just as good 


a plate, brought only $4. Dealers generally ask for such plates 
from $12 to $15. 
Here are some of the prices brought by pieces, in good 
conditon : 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


States plates, 9 inch diameter.....................:e eee $4.00, 7.00, 9.00 and 11.00 
17.00 
Residence of Richard Jorden, pink 2.00 
Sheltered Peasants, dark blue plates.....................ccsceeseeeeeeee $4 00 and 13.00 
Ordinary plates and platters, willow pattern, Xc......... from 50 cents to 2.00 
OTHER WARES. 
Old Delft plates, according to decoration.................. .....from $1.00 to 4.00 
A tine Delft tankard, polychrome 6.00 
from 60 cents to 1.25 
trom $3.00 to 4.00 
Ordinary copper lustre from 50 cents to 2.00 
Copper lustre pitcher, Portrait of Lafayette....................s.csssssseseesssees 17.00 
Liverpooi pitcher, The Farmer’s Arms, good condition.....................068 22.00 
Liverpool pitcher, the true blooded Yankee, damaged......... ().00 
Three Lowestoft vases (Chinese), in perfect condition................ each 37.50 
Small Lowestoft pieces, some slightly damaged............... from $2.50 to 5.00 
from $10.00 to 25.00 
x 


Dodd Mead & Co., Fifth avenue, New York, have just 
published a magnificent book, Pictures of Early New York, on 
Dark Blue Staffordshire Pottery, by R. T. Haines Halsey. 
The price is high, $50, but the issue is limited and already 
nearly exhausted. Every piece of Staffordshire pottery relat- 
ing to early New York is reproduced in color and the book 
will be of great value to collectors. 


Damp ware,as it is called, if put in the oven comes out bad; 
it is ware in the clay state with all the wet not evaporated. 
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LUSTRES 
ROSE, 


lf fired just right rose will come out a pretty pink, but 
usually it is a pinkish lavender. Some pretty combinations 


are yellow over rose, which gives a mother of pearl effect, and 
ereen over rose, somewhat similar, only greener. 


BLUE GREY. 


Blue grey used thin makes a good color for skies and 


water in decorative landscapes. It is a good neutral color for 
any use, decorative figure or flower work or painted in two or 


three coats it makes a rich blue with a pink sheen. Some- 
times if fired “ard it has a violet_tone, 


HERE are three processes in the production of ornament: 
First—Invention of subjects purely imaginary, foreign 
to nature. Second—Conventional representation of natural 
objects expressed merely in their essential characteristics and 
under generalized types. Third—Imitative representations in 
which nature is followed, both in color and design. 
The first is found in every style of art, the basis being 
lineal and geometric lines, responding to the faculties of order 


and measure found in every human brain. The second is the 
link between the first and third. From this is formed the 
highest type of ornament, as it is the “impress of human mind 
on nature’ (M. Charles Blanc). The third form of decoration 
is found in modern times. It may suggest charming decora- 
tions but it has been carried too far in industrial and decora- 
tive arts. It is more appropriate in painting. 


DESIGN FOR BONBONNIERE—LIDA S. MULFORD 


Siw background should be painted in rich dark blue. The 
center, indicated by the dotted lines, is of gold. The 
outer design is of red (bright red), and white enamel striped 
with blue. The small design is painted a much lighter blue, 
for which use three parts Night Green (Lacroix) and one part 


Deep Blue Green (Lacroix). The small loops in design are 
in white enamel. 

A small portion of background, between the designs, is 
left white, tiny dots of red covering the surface. The entire 
design could be outlined with a fine line of raised gold. 
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CABINET WITH DECORATION IN PYROGRAPHY 
A. G. Marshall 


Wey 


HIS cabinet is exceedingly simple in construc- 
tion and may be put together by anyone 
who can handle a few carpenter tools. The 
design should be enlarged sixteen times 
at least, and may be enlarged twenty-four 

times if desired. If enlarged sixteen times, one inch planks 

will be required; if twenty-four times, one and one-half inch 
plank may be used. The material may be oak, Georgia pine 
or white pine stained. The panel in the door on which the 
conventional landscape is done in pyrography must be of clear 
basswood. This panel may be let into a rabbet at the back of 
the door, like a picture in its frame. The joints of door can 
be half mortised, and screwed together from the back, and the 
ends of the shelves can be either mortised an inch back of 


front edge into the sides, or supported on cleats screwed to 
the sides. If mortised, they should be glued. The brackets , 
under top and next to bottom shelves are of thinner wood. 
Four little posts stand between the narrow lower shelf and the 
next. Either bronze butts and knob as shown may be used, 
or more ornamental plate hinges of simple 


design. The black lines on edges Of 


1 


shelves, at top of sides and around the 7. le 
curves of the brackets, also across the little 
posts and the zigzag around the door panel —— 


are all done in pyrography. If natural 
wood is used, it may be oiled, or filled 
with wood filler, varnished and rubbed 
down to a soft polish. Never leave the 
raw varnish shine on artistic woodwork. 

The landscape panel should be burned 
in heavy outline with great care. The 
shading will be most artistic if done with 
the fine point or the hot air tool. If this 
is more work than one cares to spend upon 
it, the shades may be put in witha brown 
stain made with oil color and turpentine. 
The two-inch border may be shaded in 
same way as the landscape. No attempt 
at realism should be made or the decora- 
tive object will be defeated. The panel 
design ought to be enlarged twice for §& — 
the cabinet being enlarged sixteen times. 
If cabinet is larger, the panel may be used 
as above with wider border, or may be 
enlarged three times each way. 


THE “BOAR HUNT” 


Wary Tromm 


HIS is one of the latest and best of 
| many pieces of burnt-work done by 
Mrs. Mary Tromm. The scene is a spir- 
ited representation of a boar chase, and 
was specially designed to serve as part of 
a fire-place mantel, in a private residence 
at Peekskill, N.Y. The work is a combi- 
nation of pyrography and wood carving, 
the latter being employed to produce the 
reliefs of greatest depth, whileall the light, 
shade and minor relief work are done 
with the various burning tools. 
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THE GRUEBY POTTERY 
C. Howard \lalker 


T art of pottery has been little known in our midst until 

within recent years. The delicate bisques of Germany 
and France and the rich glazes and coloring of Japanese wares, 
while found within the cabinets of collectors, have had few im- 
itators, and it is only within a decade that the art of the potter 
has been considered above the mere utility of the ware by our 
potteries. The first impulse naturally led to actual imitation 
of foreign wares,—seldom with success; but recently forms, 
colorings and quality of glazes have been studied with care, 
with the result that the individual qualities have appeared in 
some instances. Amongst these the Grueby pottery of Boston 
has developed distinctive glazes and forms. It has, in addi- 
tion to full, rich glazes of great brilliancy, a dull or lustreless 
glaze, which is an enamel not produced by acid or sand blast, 
and which is unique to this ware; old Corean pottery pre- 
viously possessing it. The quality of this glaze is that of 
great delicacy; it has that peculiar softness that invites the 
touch and satisfies it as it does the sight. Mr. Grueby has 
also succeeded in obtaining a remarkable crackle which is 
equal to that of the best old Chinese and Japanese crackles. 
The glaze is strong and fine, and the crackle does not pene. 
trate tc the clay. 

This pottery is made from designs by Mr. George Pren- 
tiss Kendrick, who has aimed to use the glazes and enamels 
discovered by Mr. Grueby, on forms both useful and decora- 
tive. Here is found again the unique quality of the ware, 
not only in the appreciation of the delicacy of line that is 
peculiar to Mr. Kendrick, but in the fact that, excepting in 
Japanese pottery, nowhere are natural forms more justly con- 
ventionalized than here. There is in the unfolding leaves of 
the lily and plantain and mullein, not only the suggestion, but 
the actual representation of the natural form and color, yet so 
restrained by arrangements of line and surface that the forms 
are firm and conventional. With the advent of machinery the 
intimate relation of the potter to his ware disappeared. Here 
it has been resumed. Instead of the mechanical formality 
which has so often been mistaken for precision, every surface 
and line of this ware evinces the appreciative touch of the 
artist's hand. As in the old wares, there are no two pieces 
that are exactly alike, for while the general form may be 
maintained every detail is a matter of individualregard. The 
gamut of color is large; the greens are especially soft and 
rich, while there are also golden yellow and russet, deep 
browns and reds, and velvety blues. Both in conception and 
design, in glaze and color, each piece of the Grueby ware is 
individual and of unusual merit, and deserves to take a prom- 
inent place among the best known wares. 
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THE APPLICATION OF ORNAMENT 
A. G. Marshall 
FIFTH PAPER. 


HE decoration of any object is a problem 
of filling a space of a given form with 
agreeable subdivisions, by means of lines 
and masses of light and dark. Color may 
be added as a crowning glory, or the 

work may be carried out in simple monochrome. In either 

case the lines and the light and dark space covering (what the 

Japanese call the ‘“‘notan” ) constitute the design, and unless 

these are right, all the tints the goddess Iris ever distilled 


Fig. 1. 


from the rainbow, blent in the sweetest and most heavenly 
“tonality, and all the rest of it, will not help the matter in 
the least so far as true decoration goes. And this is just what 
is the matter with nine-tenths of the pretty things done by 
amateurs, with the purest of motives and loveliest faith in 
their “art."’ And nearly all the “decorated” things sold in 
stores to eat and drink from and to hold flowers or perfumes 
or illuminants, or just to set up and admire, fail miserably on 
the side of design. The color, asa rule, is pleasing, often 


distinguished ; and that only aggravates the trouble, begotten 
of a widespread and thoughtless taste for realism in matters 
botanical and zoological misapplied to decorative purposes. 
However well painted a realistic bunch of flowers, flock of 
birds, string of fish, pack of animals, group of human beings, 
or a natural landscape,—anything, in short, in the way of a 
picture clapped into a plate or onto a vase or jug, is not deco- 
ration in any sense, but is lamentably false art and wasted 
effort. I revert to this point simply because evidences on all 


A) 
Fig. 3. 
hands shows that it needs to be- iterated and reiterated and 
dingdonged as often as a call to a Mussulman’s prayer. 

There are a few principles governing the use of ornament 
upon utensils that were instinctively discovered by primitive 
peoples, and that are just as sound to-day as at the beginning, 
for the kind of ornament to which they apply. The rudi- 
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ments of ornament were 
undoubtedly suggested 
by structural necessi- 
ties. With fragile mate- 
rials like unbaked clay,a 
vessel was very weak 
and liable to be broken 
at the edge. So it 
was here strengthened 
either by a band of 


woven or twisted grass or perhaps a strip of textile fabrics 


fastened around under the edge (Fig. 1). For the same 
reason, and in similar manner, places of abrupt curvature and 
projecting handles and spouts were strengthened (Fig. 2), 
and large utensils, being specially liable to accident from their 
great weight, were re- Sn. 
inforced by vertical 
bands secured-by cross 
strips, or enclosed by 
basket work (Fig. 3). 

When baking the 
clay was discovered, 
with the great increase & 
of strength, and still 
more after the invention of glazes, it was no longer found 
necessary to strengthen such places, and thinner and less 
clumsy construction was possible. But the primitive potter, 
feeling the plainness of his wares without variation of surface, 
naturally followed the old lines of reinforcement with rude 


Fig. 6. 


ornaments suggesting those structural helps (Figs. 4, 5 and ©.) 
And his ideas for the use of decorative bands, stripes and all 
over-patterns, being zsthetically right, cannot be improved 
upon to-day. The line, the enriched band or border, and the 
elaborate frieze give a sense of security and are felt to be 


appropriate around the edges of a dish, and about slender 
parts, and at places where there is an abrupt change of curva- 
ture or very full bulging. In other situations these ornaments 
are out of place. We feel at once that the bands are in 
the right places in Fig. 7, and in the wrong ones in Fig. 8. 


Fig. &. 


So with vertical lines and all over-patterns. They fulfill an 
«esthetic purpose in the examples in Fig. 9, but none whatever 
in those shown in Fig. 10, where the verticals are applied to 
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the part least in need of apparent support, and the network 
toa form requiring neither actual nor apparent strengthening. 
We often see dishes “decorated” without reference to their 


Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 


shape, as in Fig. 11. This is all wrong. The best decoration 
frankly accepts the shape and makes the best of it. Fig. 12 
shows two out of hundreds of good ways. 

It is a curious fact that in viewing a plate which is deco- 
rated by a border ornament, we always regard the outer edge 
as the top of the design, as though we stood in the center, so 
that a wholly different effect is given by inverting the pattern 
(Fig. 13). first 
thought there would 
seem to be no reason 
for thus regarding a 
practically flat circular 
plate, but the reason 
becomes evident if we 
imagine the slight con- 
cave deepened into a Fig. 11. 
bowl form, when the outer edge becomes actually the top. 
Best decorations for plates, saucers and platters are either 
confined to or heaviest upon the borders. With dishes that 
are to be turned every way, central designs having an up and 
down are best avoided. Even initials and monograms are 
best upon the border or worked into a border design, rather 
than set ignominiously in the center of the arena where knife 


, and fork or spoon are 
to vanquish piles of 
food. In the case of 
ornamental  placques, 
this objection to the 
A center as a field of 
‘7 -honor, does not apply, 
but for plates for the 

Fig. 12. service of food, the 
most artistic treatment of the center is to leave it plain, to 
tint it simply, or to cover it with a powdering of small figures, 
or a quiet mosaic-like diaper pattern. I wonder why it does 
not occur to decorators that there is no more sense in paint- 
ing a live or dead fish upon a fish platter, than there is in 
painting an ox upon a beef platter or a quart of potatoes in a 
vegetable dish. This sort of thing is much after the order of 


Fig. 13. 


a china hen as a cover to a dish for eggs made to look like a 
nest of straw. <A very appropriate, though by no means nec- 
essary design for fish service would be made from shell and 
sea-weed motives well conventionalized, or treated more freely 
in flat tones after the Japanese manner. 


Semt-Porcelain—Thin earthenware with a good percent- 
age of bone. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Any questions to be answered by this department must be sent in by the 10th of 


the month preceding issue. 


This column is for yearly subscribers oniy. Every inquiry must be 
accompanied by full name and address of subscriber. We would prefer to 
have all our readers as regular yearly subscribers, and in order to have them 
as such we try to favor them rather than those who buy a single copy here 
and there. Whenever an opportunity arrives we offer them special favors, 
such as the use of this column for instruction, the privilege of suggesting 
such designs as they would like published, the La Croix Color Charts from 
Favor Ruhl & Co., monograms, etc., and we hope to be able to offer new 
favors from time to time. For this reason we must refuse these favors to 
buyers of odd copies as they would occupy time and space which belongs to 
our real supporters—the yearly subscribers. The editors are too busy with 
their own work to answer personally, and we ask our readers to refrain from 
sending us inquiries with stamp enclosed for reply. If they are subscribers, 
they will be answered at the earliest opportunity in the magazine. If they 
are not, it is asking rather too much of busy women to take their valuable 
time to instruct perfect strangers gratis—our subscribers are our friends—and 
we are glad to help them. 

Some of our readers buy the magazine regularly from a dealer and are 
really good friends of ours, but it is impossible for us to know this even if 
they write to this effect. A written statement from a stranger is of no weight. 
Why not give your yearly subscription to the dealer or send it directly to us, 
which is better? Then there would be no mistake. We are answering some 
such friends in this issue, but after this no more will be answered. 

of 


SISTER M. M.—We have been asked to give suggestions for a pretty, 
stylish, and novel way of giving a studio luncheon or tea, to the pupils of an 
art class in a young ladies’ college (not expensive. ) 

While this is somewhat out of the line of the KERAMIC STUDIO, we 
hastily write a few suggestions that have amused our students and friends: 

For a half hour or so, it would be very amusing for the students of your 
art class to make posters from the names of popular books, and after pinning 
them on the wall, the person or persons guessing the greater number of sub- 
jects will receive a prize or prizes. 

If the members of the art class are keramic decorators, the prizes should 
be decorated by them. Or it would be a novel idea for the class to decorate 
the tea cups to be used and then exchange with one another—keeping the 
cup and saucer as a souvenir of the occasion. Affairs are not supposed to be 
elaborate in studios, so that simple refreshments are always in order. If one 
has to buy china to use for occasions, simple blue and white designs are inex- 
pensive and always of good form. 

A fancy dress affair may be entertaining and we suggest only keramic 
features, which may be followed out by each pupil representing a certain 
make of china or pottery or stvle of decoration. For instance, Rookwood, 
Grueby, Dresden, Sevres, Russian; Royal Worcester, Canton, Lowestoft, 
Willow ware, Japanese, etc. 

We have not the Peacock design for tankard in color but the Vorbilder 
published the Peacock alone in an old number of several years ago. The 
coloring as given in the treatment of tankard is very nearly the same. 


Mrs. A. G. C.—The best help you can have in making conventional 
designs on paper or china is, a pair of dividers with reversible point so you can 
use either pencil or pen, (the pen part should be a regular compass pen which 
can be regulated to make a wide or narrow line as desired), a bottle of Hig- 
gin’s India ink, a ruler, a half circle of metal with degrees marked upon it, 
the plate divider which was published in the January number, good tracing 
paper, a soft and hard lead pencil, and a good Spencerian pen. With these you 
should be able to make any desired design accurately. To draw a perfect 
circle within the rim, first divide your rim into the desired number of sections 
using the plate-divider, with your rule draw your lines across the centre from 
point to point, when all lines are made your centre will be accurately found 
where the lines all meet, on this point paste a small bit of paper, fill your 
compass point with ink, fix the steel point of the other arm of divider in the 
centre of the bit of paper opening the divider until it will mark the line at the 
desired distance. This is better than marking the circle, measuring from the 
edge, as plates are rarely perfectly true circles. A compass pencil which fits 
on the edge is also good for this purpose. 


‘* ENGLISH CHINA’’—English china is made softer than French china, 
each piece should be fired without allowing any stilt or other piece to touch it 
as the glaze easily chips off and adheres to other objects in contact with it. It 
should be fired at a less degree of heat than French china, usually the upper 
part of a Stearns Fitch kiln or the front of a Revelation kiln. It takes ename's 
better than the harder porcelain and has a beautiful even glaze when fired. 


Mrs. E. B. R.—We must ask vou to sign with your full name and ad- . 


dress hereafter, so that we may know that you are a subscriber. 
In painting with Lacroix colors use a slight amount of medium (copaiba, 
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six drops, clove oil, one,) for washes, for the fine touches use turpentine alone. 
For a dark rich red use blood red dusted on, or if that is too bright use finish- 
Ing brown first and dust with blood red for second fire. For a deep blue, dust 
first with a thin coat of purple, for second fire dust with banding blue. Fora 
deep green use Royal green or Empire green dusted on. Lacroix colors are 
not as safe for grounds if used from the tubes, but the Lacroix powders are all 
right, any other make of powder colors advertised in our magazine is per- 
fectly reliable. The corresponding Lacroix colors would be carnation one or 
pompadour red and red brown or brown four, victoria blue and purple two, 
chrome green and dark green seven, or for a colder green, emeraldstone green 
with dark green seven. 

We prefer that a set of any kind should have the same design and color- 
ing throughout, a simple design in gold and enamels or gold and flat color 
would be suitable, any conventional design such as are given in KERAMIC 
STUDIO, we shiver to think of cupids or flowers buried in ice cream. 


Mrs. C. T. S.—Your letter came too late for the February number. All 
inguiries must be here before the tenth of the month. Gold can not be made 
into bronzes. The green gold is the only modification an amateur can make, 
this is done by adding a small quantity of silver to gold. 

The plum blossoms on the dragon vase if used on a fifteen-inch vase are 
about five-eighths of an inch in diameter. It is very difficult to suggest an 
appropriate design for the vase of which you send a photograph. The entire 
surface seems to be modeled in relief and necessarily you will have to be 
guided by the design already on it. We would suggest using a simple color 
on the body of vase and following out the garlands in raised gold and enamel, 
the spout, handle and base of gold. For the lower part of vase you might use 
purple lustre for first fire, for neck, light green or yellow brown: second fire 
wash dark green lustre over the purple; or you could use a dusted color on 
base and the same tinted on neck. A plain piece of china is much easier 
to decorate artistically. 

MRs. E. F. M.—Please read the article at the beginning of this column. 
In painting the family crest on your cups and saucers, we would use the colors 
in which the crest was originaily blazoned, if you do not know the colors and 
as your family is Scotch we would paint the thistle on one side in natural 
colors, purple, green and yellow and vour crest in purple, green and gold. If 
you have the original colors of the crest, use the same colors for the thistle, 
conventionalizing it if necessary for unity in decoration. 


F. E. S.—Write to any of our advertisers for catalogues of white china, 
they keep the best in the market. We will be glad to accommodate you with 
a crab-apple design for cider pitcher as soon as possible, but it may be a few 
months before we can publish one as we have three months planned ahead. 
We have a very fine design of blackberries on a punch bowl by Miss Jeanne 
_M. Stewart in the December number of KERAMIC STUDIO. 


MRs. M. L. F.—We have never heard before of Empire green coming out 
with dull iridescent spots when dusted on. This happens occasionally to 
Ruby when not dusted evenly, or too thick, you might try a harder fire and if 
that does not improve the glaze, we would suggest covering the ground with 
a fine pattern in white enamel or gold according to balance of design, use 
Aufsetzweis in tubes with a scant one-eighth of flux. 


F. J. V.—To make a delicate pink which will not turn purplish in a 
second firing is a very difficult thing todo. Mr. Fry paints first with pompa- 
dour and in the last fire with rose, Miss Mason has a rose which is considered 
good and Miss Osgood swears by her standard pink and our other adver- 
tisers also have what they consider a reliable pink, the truth of the matter is 
that almost any rose will come out well if fired just right and every pink will 
turn purplish if over fired. We would advise doing all the painting and shad- 
ing possible with other colors, putting on the rose for last fire and firing mod- 
erately. 


H. E. B.—If your gasoline kiln burns in the mixing pipe at one time and 
at another burns all right, we would say that in the first case not enough gas 
was generated or turned on before lighting so that the air does not combine 
perfectly and makes a roaring noise, simply turn out and light again, allow- 
ing enough gas to light well. Great care should be taken to avoid explosion, 
the tank and all joints should be examined well before firing and the kilns 
should be constantly watched. We will have a general article on firing soon, 
it was crowded out of this number. 

“*Crackle ware’’ is found both in china and glass, some potters still 
make a crackle glaze on china, but we understand that crackle glass has not 
been made for some time. The piece vour friend bought is probably intended 
to be crackled, we could tell better if we knew the mark. 

When Dresden Aufsetzweis in tubes seems too oily, squeeze out the oil 
and throw it away, mix the drier part with lavender oil and if still too oilv 
breath on it once or twice and it will thicken up. There ought to be at least 
a part of the tube that would fire all right. Use lavender instead of turpentine. 


(5. A. N.—If your enamels on a gold ground refuse to glaze, give them a 
wash of flux, possibly by adding a very small quantity of flux to the enamel 
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before firing you could overcome the difficulty, or you might use Aufsetzweis 
in tubes, colored and one-eighth flux added. Mr. Cobden advertises an 
enamel to be used over gold specially, you might write to him for a sample. 
Other teachers doubtless have the same and would be glad to send sample to 
you on application stating color desired. 


Mrs. L. M.—We do not know the first study you describe, the other 
“ Cupid Thirsty’ you can procure in photograph from E. P. Dutton & Co., 
West Twenty-third street, in two sizes. Price 15 to 30 cents. Please men- 
tion KERAMIC STUDIO. 


N. G. K.—We have not the study of Prof. Sturm’s *‘ Kakada,”’ or would 
be pleased to suggest treatment for you, but would advise trying the bird in 
flat color or lustre and outlining and shading in black, some dark color or 
gold, you would not then find it difficult. We very rarely publish Rococo 
designs only the very simplest and best as it is a mode of decoration too easily 
over done, wrongly done and cheapened. We prefer any other style of deco- 
ration to it. For a luminous back ground we would suggest Meissen brown, 
or yellow brown and brown four. Only kilns with iron pots need white-wash- 
ing. We have fired lustres at the same time with other colors and have 
never had any difficulty, but to be on the safe side, vou can fire them sepa- 
rately, nothing that is fired, ever can affect the next firing, the kiln is thoroughly 
purged of all gases, oxides, everything by the fire itself. 

We will try to give you soon an article on the color of cast shadows in 
painting from nature. For reeling figures in Delft colors we would suggest 
Delft blue, deep yellow, light brown for faces, a very little reddish brown and 
olive green, a little violet of iron with a touch of the blue added and black 
outlines. For the Boutet de Monvel children, light brown for faces, white 
stockings and kerchief on heads, black shoes and outlines, kerchiefs on 
shoulders lavender pink, light brown aprons, dull blue in dresses, yellow 
brown hair, the boy has a pink suit and feather, pale yellow sash. You can 
diaper pattern on gold in any dark color. 

Persian design No. 3, November. Upper ground light pinkish ochre, 
lower ground duli dark blue. Dark design bright green, vine pale green, 
flowers red, gold outlines. No. 4, white ground, green vine, small flowers 
dull blue, large flowers dull blue, greyish violet, black and white, dull blue or 
black outlines. No. 6 is similar to No. 3. 

We are not acquainted with the ruby you mention as chipping off, but if you 
find another make that does not chip, you should use that one. Peach blos- 
som and rose if used at all thickly will chip, but if dusted in carefully will be 
all right, but will not stand a second fire. A wash of color strengthened in 
second fire is better than one heavy painting in first firing, and less liable to 
chip. The trouble is rather lack of flux than too much. 

If your Easter lily band is to cover any large space with enamel, the gold 
should be cleaned out underneath sufficiently to give the enamel a hold 
directly on the china. Small dots etc. can be applied over gold. 

If your paste work is blackish after burnishing, the gold or brush was 
not clean, or the paste poor or not sufficiently fired or gold too thin or oily. 

Bronzes are chemical mixtures on a gold basis which we do not under- 
stand how to make. 


H. R.—Please always sign full name. Ribbon gold can be procured from 
any dealer in dental supplies, ask your dentist. Coin gold can be used in 
place of ribbon gold, in which case the alloy is left in, the only difference is a 
slight one of color. 


W. K. B.—Please sign full name and address. You can procure nitrate 
Bismuth from any large wholesale druggist, the sub-nitrate is slightly differ- 
ent but can be used in place of the nitrate. The flux for gold will not do for 
colors. 

Turquoise green is a Dresden color. White Rose a Bischoff color. 

The dest instruction in figure painting is given in New York. 

We can not give you an address for importing china direct. Write to our 
advertisers of white china and they may order for you so that the china will 
be shipped direct from France or England. Too late for February number. 


J. E. M.—You can use color over lustre before firing but not lustre over 
color, however it is better to fire first. Lustre over fired. color gives a bronze 
effect, a dull semi-lustre. 

ofe 

In your answer to H. H. (February number,) the statement is made that 
“teaching by correspondence is very unsatisfactory in that the teacher can- 
not see whether the pupil sees correctly.’’ Will you kindly state that this 
disadvantage is entirely overcome by a very simple method which I teach, 
whereby the pupil can tell infallibly whether drawing is correctly done or not 
so far as lines and proportion are concerned. Light and shade and color 
values the trained teacher can at once tell whether correctly observed or not, 
as the ensemble or ‘‘ hang together’ of the study will be disturbed if they are 
out. Actual tints of color are perceived by no two eyes just alike. Practice 


develops the color sense which in its artistic development is mainly a matter 
A. G. MARSHALL. 


of correct values and harmonious synthesis. 
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